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October  1 is  THE  DAY  - INSCOM  DAY! 

We’re  all  one  now  --  one  Army  intelligence  command  with  one  name, 
dedicated  to  one  intelligence  and  security  mission.  And  by  rights, 
since  this  is  our  first  day  with  all  efforts  moving  toward  a common  goal, 
this  will  be  the  day  we  celebrate  as  INSCOM  Day  in  the  years  to  come.  I 
hope  that  each  unit  will  plan,  on  future  anniversaries,  an  appropriate 
celebration  of  this  important  step  in  Army  intelligence  history. 

We’ve  come  a long  way  during  the  last  nine  months.  The  road  has 
been  rocky  at  times,  but  1977  has  been  an  extremely  good  year  for  all 
members  of  this  command.  I’m  proud  of  each  of  you,  military  and 
civilian,  and  of  your  contributions  to  INSCOM. 

The  year  1977  has  been  a developmental  one  for  our  new  command. 
We’ve  seen  organizational  milestones  set  and  achieved;  we’ve 
watched  staff  personnel  from  different  agencies  consolidate  their 
approaches;  we’ve  witnessed  the  creation  of  some  new  units  and  the 
disestablishment  or  reorganization  of  others.  These  are  important 
changes...changes  that  affect  the  entire  Army  mission  and  our  national 
defense  posture. 

The  first  issue  of  this  new  publication  --  The  Journal  of  the  US  Army 
Intelligence  and  Security  Command,  a newsmagazine  for  all  of  INSCOM 
- represents  another  step  in  this  developmental  process. 

Now  we  have  reached  a milestone  in  our  reorganization.  But  we  can’t 
stop  and  rest  satisfied  with  our  accomplishments;  we  still  have  a long 
way  to  go.  We’re  going  to  need  the  concentrated,  dedicated  effort  of 
each  INSCOM  member  to  make  this  command  function  as  a viable, 
effective  member  of  the  Army  team. 

Our  predecessors  have  made  their  mark  on  the  history  of  Army 
intelligence;  they’ve  registered  their  accomplishments  and  they’ve  laid 
down  guidance  for  the  future.  Now  we,  as  an  integrated  organization, 
as  the  intelligence  command  for  the  Army,  must  write  our  own  chapter 
in  the  military’s  history  book.  It  is  my  personal  hope  that  this  chapter 
will  be  one  reflecting  achievement,  progress  and  hope  for  the  future  of 
intelligence. 

I know  I can  continue  to  depend  on  the  full  support  of  each  of  you  to 
insure  that  the  high  expectations  for  INSCOM  will  be  realized.  I also 
trust  that  the  goals  you  have  set  for  yourselves  will  be  attained  and  that 
the  next  year  will  be  a rewarding  one  for  all  of  us  and  for  INSCOM. 
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INSCOM  is  here!  That’s  the  big  newsltf^-mdhth. 
In  other  areas,  INSCOMers  have  been  hosting 
birthday  parties,  entertaining  officials 
and  enjoying  athletic  achievements. 
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Where  did  Army  Intelligence  start,  where 
is  it  today  and  what  does  the  future 
hold?  A look  into  the  history, 
the  present  and  the  entire  Intel 
community’s  future  may  hold  the  answers 
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Final  Integration 
Set  for  INSCOM 

ARLINGTON  HALL  STATION  . . . 

October  1 has  been  designated 
Organization  Day,  symbolic  of  the 
final  integration  of  Army  intel- 
ligence assets  into  a single  major 
Army  command,  the  US  Army 
Intelligence  and  Security  Com- 
mand. 

USAINSCOM,  initially  formed 
Jan.  1,  1977,  using  the  former  US 
Army  Intelligence  and  Security 
Command  as  the  MACOM  base, 
combines  the  majority  of  the 
Army's  strategic  level  intelligence 
and  counterintelligence  activities 
under  one  command  base. 

INSCOMers  worldwide  started 
wearing  INSCOM  distinctive 
shoulder  patches  and  crests  on 
October  1,  and  many  units  held 
their  own  organization  day 
celebrations. 

Army  intelligence  agencies 
trace  their  histories  back  to  1917 
and  the  formation  of  the  Military 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  War 
College  Division  and  the  Corps  of 
Intelligence  Police  (CIP).  Through 
the  years,  many  changes  have 
evolved,  finally  resulting  in 
USAINSCOM's  formation. 

For  more  information  on  the 
history  of  USAINSCOM,  see  Up- 
Date  and  for  additional  details  on 
INSCOM  Day  and  the  command's 
merger,  look  on  the  editorial  page 
under  Viewpoint. 

Conference  Set 
For  Commanders 

ARLINGTON  HALL  STATION,  VA. 

. . . INSCOM  commanders 
worldwide  will  gather  here  Oct. 
17-21,  1977,  for  their  annual  IN- 


SCOM Commanders'  Confer- 
ence. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army;  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  Intelligence,  and  to 
the  Commanders  of  Forces  Com- 
mand and  the  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  to  make 
presentations  at  the  conference. 

Personnel  involved  in  training 
potential  INSCOM  personnel  at 
the  US  Army  Intelligence  School, 
FT  Devens,  have  also  been  invited. 

The  final  agenda  and  listing  of 
speakers  is  being  formulated  by 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Operations  office  at  Head- 
quarters, INSCOM. 

Interaction  Needed 
In  IntelCommunity 

FT  MEADE,  MD  ...  Interaction 
between  military  and  civilian  in- 
telligence community  members  is 
necessary  today  if  their  products 
are  to  satisfy  decision  making  re- 
quirements. 

That  statement,  made  by  CIA 
Director  Admiral  Stansfield 
Turner,  was  focused  on  members 
of  the  National  Military  Intel- 


ligence Association  during  the 
Annual  Convention  Dinner  at  the 
FT  Meade  Officers'  Club. 

Addressing  more  than  400 
members  of  NMIA  and  their 
guests.  Admiral  Turner  pointed 
out  that  President  Carter  en- 
courages the  intelligence  com- 
munity's efforts  to  improve  its 
product. 

The  government  as  a whole  and 
the  public  gained  a greater  ap- 
preciation for  the  intelligence  ef- 
fort as  more  consumers  see  the  in- 
telligence product  and  grow  to 
depend  on  it,  the  director  con- 
cluded. 

Other  guests  at  the  convention 
included  then-Major  General 
Harold  R.  Aaron  and  Georgia 
Congressman  Larry  P.  McDonald, 
who  serves  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Retirees  Abound 
At  'FS  Florida' 

FIELD  STATION  FLORIDA  . . . 

Seems  that  retired  INSCOMers 
enjoying  the  many  facets  of 
Florida  living  have  formed  their 
own  field  station. 


California  INS- 
COMers took  time 
out  recently  to  view 
a visiting  Soviet 
equipment  display. 
Pictured  from  left 
are  Staff  Sergeants 
Phillip  Wade  and 
Mark  Larson  of  the 
Security  Detach- 
ment and  Specialist 
5 Charles  Rose  and 
Major  Carl  Biemil- 
ler,  525th  Ml 
Group,  all  stationed 
at  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco. 
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The  major  thrust  each  year  is  on 
an  INSCOM  reunion,  generally 
held  in  May. 

This  year,  148  retired  IN- 
SCOMers,  their  families  and 
guests  gathered  in  FT  Lauderdale 
for  three  days  of  golf,  swimming, 
tennis,  dancing,  dining  and 
socializing. 

Special  guest  was  Brigadier 
General  James  E.  Freeze,  IN- 
SCOM's  Deputy  Commander. 

Coordinator  of  this  year's  event 
was  Major  (Ret)  Joe  Matukonis, 
postmaster  at  FT  Lauderdale. 

Plans  are  already  being 
milestoned  for  next  year's  project, 
this  time  scheduled  for  the  Cocoa 
Beach  area.  Project  supervisor  is 
Colonel  (Ret)  Bill  LaMee  of  Mer- 
ritt Island. 

Present  estimate  of  Field  Station 
Florida's  total  strength  is  300  per- 
sonnel. 


Reminiscing  with  old  friends  and  enjoying  the  usual  picnic  fare  of  cold  drinks, 
sandwiches  and  chicken  was  a common  event  among  attendees  at  the  First  Annual  IN- 
SCOM picnic  held  during  August  at  Vint  Hill  Farms  Station.  (Army  Photo  by  SP5  Douglas 
L.  Smiley) 


by  Specialist  4 Leslie  Arnold,  HQ 
USAINTA,  FT  Meade,  MD,  while 
Sergeant  Stephen  Reynolds,  Co  B, 
Spt  Gp,  FT  Meade,  walked  away 
with  a 40  channel  CB  radio.  The 
INSCOM  Benefit  Association  tal- 
lied over  $900  for  its  treasury. 

Active  duty  military  personnel 
from  as  far  away  as  FT  Devens 
were  in  attendance  while  the 
longest  distance  for  retirees  was 
Louisiana. 

The  second  annual  picnic  is 
scheduled  for  the  first  Saturday  in 
August  1978.  Times  and  place  will 
be  announced  later. 

92d  Ml  Battalion 
Formally  Activated 

FT  SAM  HOUSTON,  TX  . . . The 

902d  Ml  Group's  all  new  92d  Ml 
Battalion  (P)  marked  its  activation 
with  a ceremony  on  July  21. 

Special  guests  included  the 
commander  and  chief  of  staff  of 
Fifth  US  Army,  the  FT  Sam 
Houston  post  commander  and  the 
commanding  general  of  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center. 

Commanding  the  902d  is 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert 
Weikle. 


Members  of  the  US  Army  Drill  team  go  through  their  paces  to  the  delight  of  INSCOMers 
at  the  First  Annual  INSCOM  Picnic.  (Army  Photo  by  SP5  Douglas  L.  Smiley) 


rescurers,  a square  dance  group 
and  a country  music  band  com- 
bined their  talents  to  make  the 
day  an  outstanding  success. 

Members  of  the  370th  ASA  Co, 
Operations  (R),  the  US  Army  Gar- 
rison, Vint  Hill  Farms  Station  and 
the  US  Army  Garrison,  Arlington 
Hall  Station  provided  logistics 
support  and  manned  refreshment 
stands  and  Army  displays. 

A color  television  set  was  won 


Fun,  Food,  Frolic 
Abound  at  Picnic 


VINT  HILL  FARMS  STATION,  VA. 

. . . It  was  the  first  annual  picnic 
and  over  a thousand  INSCOMers, 
their  families  and  friends  par- 
ticipated in  August. 

The  Quantico  Sky  Divers,  the 
"Old  Guard"  Drill  Team,  the 
Davison  Army  Air  Field  air  crash 
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Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Bernard  W.  Rogers  receives  a briefing  on  the  500th  Ml  Group's 
Document  Center  from  Seiji  Aizawa  during  a recent  visit. 


Europe 

Security — Keynote 
With  66th  Ml's  S-2 

66TH  Ml  CROUP,  EUROPE  ... 

The  old  S-2  section  comprised  of 
personnel  security  investigations 
and  security  division  has  been 
changed  at  the  66th  Ml  Group  (P). 

Today's  concept  moves  purely 
investigative  functions  into  the 
Directorate  of  Operations, 
streamlining  the  DO's  actions. 

What's  left  for  the  S-2  to  han- 
dle? Plenty  . . . the  S-2  at  the  66th 
functions  as  the  group  head- 
quarters, S-2  and  the  group's 
security  manager.  The  'new'  S-2 
has  responsibility  for  the  physical 
security  of  the  Headquarters 
building,  preliminary  AR  15-6 
functions,  security  clearance 
validation  for  Group,  SCI  billets 
and  command  assistance  inspec- 
tions. Also  included  in  the  S-2's 
duties  is  participation  in  the 
Physical  Security  Review  Board  for 
the  Munich  American  Corn- 


staff  Sergeant  Ted  Warren,  wearing  a 
simulated  Russian  uniform,  explains 
equipment  to  Special  Agent  Cox  of  the 
525th  Ml  Group,  FT  IHuachuca,  AZ,  during 
the  Soviet  equipment  display  that  is  tour- 
ing US  Army  bases.  (Army  Photo  by  Ed  Mc- 
Donald) 


munity  and  the  Garrison  Security 
Board  integrated  with  the  German 
counterparts.  The  S-2  represents 
the  Group  Commander  as  a te- 
nant in  community  activities. 

Personnel  wishing  to  travel  to 
Bloc  countries  must  also  coor- 
dinate with  the  S-2  travel  bureau. 

Security  awareness  is  the 
keynote  of  the  S-2's  respon- 
sibilities. 

Aviators  Receive 
Safety  Honors 
At  Augsburg 

FIELD  STATION  AUGSBURG  . . . 

The  Aviation  Section,  composed 
of  elements  from  US  Army  Field 
Station  Augsburg  and  the  502d 
ASA  Group,  has  documented 
more  than  5,000  accident-free  fly- 
ing hours  during  the  past  five 
years. 

US  Army  Europe  recently 
recognized  the  section  with  an 
annual  safety  award.  Personnel 
have  also  received  two  safety 
awards  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 


The  Aviation  Section  par- 
ticipates in  major  Army  exercises 
as  well  as  providing  air  transport 
support. 

Fun  and  Games 
Brighten  Day 
For  Children 

511th  Ml  BATTALION,  GERMANY 

. . . Personnel  from  the  511th  Ml 
Battalion  recently  hosted  40 
children  from  the  Bamberg  Area 
School  for  the  Retarded  during 
German-American  Week  ac- 
tivities. 

During  the  day,  the  children 
were  treated  to  a tour  of  the  793d 
MP  Battalion's  motor  pool  and  the 
Bamberg  Fire  Department. 

At  the  6th  Battalion,  10th  Field 
Artillery,  the  children  were  given 
rides  in  armored  vehicles  and 
some  were  awarded  honorary  US 
Army  rank  and  unit  insignias. 

A tour  of  the  188th  General 
Dispensary,  an  American-style 
lunch  at  the  Bamberg  Officers' 
Club  and  breaking  of  a Mexican 
pinata  rounded  out  the  activities. 
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Japan 

Gen  Rogers  Visits 
Document  Center 

500th  Ml  Group,  JAPAN  . . . Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Bernard  W. 
Rogers,  recently  visited  the  500th 
Ml  Group,  receiving  a command 
briefing  from  Colonel  Gabbert, 
group  commander,  and  a walk- 
through briefing  on  the  500th 
Document  Center  from  Mr.  Seiji 
Aizawa. 

The  unique  process  whereby 
experienced  Japanese  analysts  ex- 
ploit open  source  periodicals  and 
publications  in  the  vernacular 
(Chinese,  Korean,  Russian  or 
Mongolian)  was  explained  and 
demonstrated  to  General  Rogers. 

During  the  briefing.  General 
Rogers  was  told  that  the  Docu- 
ment Center  traces  its  unique 
system  to  a select  group  of  former 
Japanese  Imperial  intelligence 
staff  officers  hired  by  General 
MacArthur's  G2,  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Willoughby. 


Under  Director  Leo  Traynor, 
the  present  Document  Center  has 
developed  the  skill  of  open 
source  exploitation  to  a finely 
tuned  art  directly  responsive  to 
the  Army's  need  for  collateral  in- 
telligence products. 


Torii  Station 
Receives  Award 
For  Beautification 

FIELD  STATION  MISAWA  ...  The 

Torii  Gate  Award  for  best  organ- 
izational grounds  during  the 
month  of  July  and  a plaque 
signifying  best  yard  of  the  month 
were  recently  received  by  person- 
nel of  Field  Station  Misawa. 

It  was  the  second  time  the  field 
station  INSCOMers  have  won  the 
Torii  Gate  Award  honors. 

Supervising  the  unit  beautifica- 
tion project  were  Private  First 
Class  Randall  Brockmeyer  and 
Staff  Sergeant  Larry  Ridgway. 


recrep 

Be  it  Golf,  Bowling  or  Chess 
INSCOMers  Are  Participating 


Ijolf,'  bowling,  physical  training 
and  chess  head  the  list  of 
recreational  activities  participated 
in  by  INSCOM  personnel 
worldwide  in  recent  weeks. 

Kevin  Casey,  assistant  chief  of 
security,  USAINTA,  took  top 
honors  in  the  US  Forces  Com- 
mand (FORSCOM)  Golf  Tourna- 
ment during  july. 

The  24-year-old  native  of  Tyron, 
NC,  stayed  out  in  front  of  over  60 
of  the  best  golfers  from  FOR- 


SCOM installations  with  a 72-hole 
score  of  301  during  the  contest  at 
FT  Polk,  LA. 

Casey's  teammate,  John  Wilson 
from  USAINTA's  Directorate  of 
Operations,  took  fourth  in  the 
tourney  with  a four-day  score  of 
309. 

Another  INSCOMer  stationed 
at  FT  Meade  recently  struck  gold 
. . . four  times. 

Eva  L.  Conyer,  assigned  to 
Charlie  Company  of  INSCOM's 


Support  Group,  FT  Meade, 

recently  took  top  honors  and  four 
gold  medals  in  the  women's  dis- 
cus, long  jump,  100  yard  dash  and 
440  yard  dash  at  the  FT  Meade 
Track  Meet. 

Specialist  Conyer  is  also  a 
member  of  the  FT  Meade  and  All- 
FORSCOM  All  Star  basketball 
team  for  the  1976-77  season. 

During  June,  Field  Station 
Misawa  personnel  sponsored 
their  annual  Japanese-American 
Goodwill  Bowling  Tournament. 

Held  annually  for  the  past  four 
years,  the  tournament  pits 
members  and  dependents  of  Field 
Station  Misawa  against  the  38th 
Mechanized  Infantry  Regiment  of 
the  Japanese  Self  Defense  Ground 
Forces,  Camp  Hachinoe. 

In  the  men's  division,  the 
Japanese  dominated  the  top  slots, 
capturing  first,  second  and  fourth 
places. 

Field  Station  personnel  taking 
honors  included  Dale  Powers, 
third,  and  Thomas  Beaven,  fifth. 

The  field  station  wives  and 
enlisted  women  made  a clean 
sweep  in  their  division. 

Wayne  F.  Stone,  field  station 
commander,  presented  the 
Japanese-American  Goodwill 
Trophy  to  Colonel  Torasaburo 
Hawaski,  commander  of  the  38th 
Regiment,  during  an  informal 
banquet  following  the  event. 

The  trophy  is  presented  to  the 
winning  unit  in  each  of  three  con- 
tests held  between  the  two  units. 
Besides  bowling,  the  two  match 
skills  in  volleyball  and  softball. 

Walking  long  distances  may 
seem  appalling  to  some  people 
but  to  Kenneth  A.  Burris  Jr.  of  the 
66th  Ml  Group  it's  a form  of  relax- 
ation. 

Since  1973,  Burris  has 
documented  participation  in  over 
400  Volksmarches,  chalking  up  a 
total  of  over  6000  kilometers  or 
approximately  3600  miles. 

Back  in  April,  the  18th  Ml  Bat- 
talion held  a Field  Day  in  response 
to  US  Army  Europe's  "two  miles  in 
17  minutes"  campaign. 

cont.  p.  18 
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The  use  of  intelligence  and  counterintelligence 
measures  in  the  US  Army  dates  back  to  the  Revolutionary 
Wan  however,  it  was  not  until  1917  that  any  organized 
basis  was  formed  from  which  modern  day  organizations 
can  trace  their  heritage. 

And  ever  since  then,  the  road  has  been 
rocky.. .periodically  the  organizations  have  been 
threatened  with  extinction...and  always  the  possibility  of 
mergers,  reorganizations  and  name  changes  has  loomed. 

Now,  the  Army  is  on  the  brink  of  consolidating  its 
intelligence  efforts  under  one  command.  A consolidation, 
most  agree,  will  hopefully  be  the  final  merger...the 
INSCOM...the  United  States  Army  Intelligence  and 
Security  Command. 

Changes  within  INSCOM  are  occuring  on  a daily  basis. 
The  latest  in  these  is  covered  under  INSCOM 
WORLDWIDE. 

To  understand  where  Army  intelligence  is  today,  what 
INSCOM  is  now  doing  and  where  Intelligence 
organizations  in  the  United  States  are  going,  perhaps  we 
should  turn  our  thoughts  back  70  years  to  1917  when 
INSCOM’s  predecessors  were  formed. 
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An  urgent  need  was  sounded  in 
June  of  1917  for  a cryptanalytic 
capability  in  the  War  Department, 
thus  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
the  Military  Intelligence  Branch  of 
the  War  College  Division. 

Commonly  referred  to  as  MI-8, 
this  branch  reached  its  peak 
strength  of  151  by  the  end  of 
World  War  I. 

In  August  of  1917,  the  Corps  of 
Intelligence  Police  (CIP)  was 
organized  following  a request 
from  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  (AEF)  in  France  for  50 
sergeants  who  could  speak 
French,  who  were  trustworthy 
and  had  investigative  experience. 

Following  World  War  I,  CIP's 
strength  dropped  to  a skeleton 
force  of  only  six  men  before  a 
decision  was  made  in  1920  to 
preserve  a nucleus  of  the  CIP  and 
45  men  were  authorized. 

Officer  personnel  were 
authorized  for  the  first  time  in 
1941,  a military  chief  assigned  and 
a school  for  investigators  es- 
tablished in  Chicago. 

jan.  1, 1942,  was  the  date  for  the 
first  name  change — from  Corps  of 
Intelligence  Police  to  Counter 
Inteligence  Corps  (CIC). 

In  1944,  while  overseas  person- 
nel continued  to  be  known  as 
CIC,  those  in  the  states  were 
largely  merged  with  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Division  of  the 
Provost  Marshal's  Office  and  both 
were  renamed  the  Security  and 
Intelligence  Corps  with  agents 
under  operation  control  of  the 
Provost  Marshal. 

In  1945,  CIC  was  given  back  its 
old  name,  assigned  its  own  chief 
and  FT  Holabird,  MD,  became  the 
home  of  the  CIC  School.  It  was  at 
FT  Holabird  during  World  War  II, 
that  more  than  13,000  men  were 
trained  and  from  there  placed  in 
some  300  CIC  detachments 
located  throughout  the  world. 

During  this  same  time  frame, 
MI-8  was  having  its  problems,  too. 

In  August  of  1919,  MI-8  had 
been  moved  to  New  York  City 
where  it  remained  a highly  secret 


and  very  effective  intelligence  ac- 
tivity with  most  of  its  product  be- 
ing of  primary  interest  to  the  State 
Department. 

The  branch's  work  continued 
until  1929  when  functions  were 
transferred  to  the  Signal  Corps 
and  State  Department  financial 
support  was  withdrawn  . . . MI-8 
was  discontinued. 

All  personnel  involved  with  Ml- 
8 activities  in  New  York  refused 
the  Signal  Corps'  offer  of  employ- 
ment so  Army  cryptanalytic  ac- 
tivities came  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

The  Signal  Corps  met  its  new 
responsibilities  for  code  and 
cipher  compilation,  code  and 
cipher  solution  and  training  by  es- 
tablishing the  Signal  Intelligence 
Service  (SIS)  in  1930. 

In  the  beginning,  SIS  remained 
totally  a civilian  organization; 
however,  this  was  changed  in 

1934,  when  a Regular  Army  officer 
became  an  instructor.  In  August 

1935,  a major  became  Chief  of  SIS 


Today,  Army  intelligence  stands 
at  a crossroads  ...  a merging 
point  of  counter  and  strategic  in- 
telligence activities. 

And  INSCOM — the  US  Army 
Intelligence  and  Security 
Command — is  the  core  of  that 
merger. 

INSCOM's  assets  are  at  the 
above-corps  level.  Included  in  the 
command  are  not  only  the 
operational  headquarters  and 
staffs  but  also  Continental  US 
(CONUS)  single-discipline  intel- 
ligence groups,  signal  intelligence 


and  since  that  time,  an  Army  of- 
ficer has  directed  the  Army's  cryp- 
tologic efforts. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  Europe,  a series  of  personnel 
expansions  put  SIS's  total  strength 
at  331 — 181  in  Washington  and  150 
in  the  field. 

Further  expansion  resulted  in 
the  relocation  of  the  Signal  Intel- 
ligence Service  to  Arlington  Hall 
Station  on  June  2,  1942. 

On  V-j  Day,  there  were  7,848 
people  working  at  Arlington  Hall 
with  2,523  stationed  at  11  fixed 
field  stations.  Not  included  were 
the  more  than  17,000  military  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  overseas 
theaters  and  tactical  commands. 

Following  a series  of  redesigna- 
tions, SIS  became  the  Signal 
Security  Agency  (SSA)  on  July  1, 
1943. 

As  it  became  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  signal  intelligence  was 
one  of  the  most  important  sources 

cont.  p.  21 


field  stations,  an  intelligence  and 
threat  analysis  center  and 
overseas  multi-discipline  groups. 

The  designation  single- 
discipline refers  to  any  one  of  the 
three  military  intelligence  dis- 
ciplines: human  resources  in- 
telligence/counterintelligence 
(HUMINT/CI),  photographic  in- 
telligence (PHOTINT)  and  signals 
intelligence/electronic  warfare 
(SIGINT/EW). 

Multi-discipline  refers  to  more 
than  one  discipline,  but  not  all 
cont.  next  page 
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• Tomorrow 


three  while  all-source  indicates  a 
combination  of  the  three  func- 
tions. 

Single-discipline  groups  are 
planned  for  operation  within 
CONUS,  providing  general  sup- 
port for  the  Army  and  reinforcing 
overseas  groups  on  an  as  required 
basis. 

The  902d  Ml  Group  (Pro- 
visional) incorporates  Counter- 
intelligence Field  Offices  and 
Signal  Security  Regional  Detach- 
ments into  a consolidated 
Counterintelligence/Operational 
Security  Group  with  three 
provisional  battalions — the  91st, 
92d  and  93d  Ml  Battalions. 

At  present,  the  CONUS 
SIGINT/EW  Group  remains  un- 
formed. 

Both  multi-discipline  and  all- 
source groups  are  scheduled  for 
operation  overseas.  The  newest  of 
these  is  the  recently  formed  IN- 
SCOM  Detachment,  Hawaii 
(Provisional),  a multi-discipline 
gathering  of  Army  elements  as- 
signed in  Hawaii  minus  those  in 
direct  support  of  the  25th  Infantry 
Division. 

In  japan,  the  500th  Ml  Group 
has  retained  its  actual  organiza- 
tion, incorporating  a small  theater 
element  to  become  a multi- 
discipline group. 

INSCOM's  two  all-source 
groups  overseas  are  located  in 
Germany  and  Korea. 

The  66th  Intelligence  and 
Security  Group  Europe  (Pro- 
visional) is  a combination  of  the 
66th  Ml  Group  and  the  502d  ASA 
Group. 


In  Korea,  INSCOM  has  the  501st 
Ml  Group  (Provisional),  which  in- 
cludes all  Army  intelligence  assets 
in  Korea  less  those  assigned  to  the 
2d  Infantry  Division. 

Signal  intelligence  field  stations 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Army  Security  Agency  now  come 
under  command  of  INSCOM. 

One  of  the  focal  points  of  IN- 
SCOM's intelligence  production 
mission  is  the  Intelligence  and 
Threat  Analysis  Center  (ITAC) 
located  at  Arlington  Hall  Station. 
ITAC  produces  analyses  of  hostile 
threat  for  use  in  Army  doctrine, 
training  and  materiel  devel- 
opment/acquisition. 

Changes  affecting  INSCOM  are 
continually  occurring  to  facilitate 
implementation  of  the  concept 
plan. 

Recently  announced  was  the 
disestablishment  of  the  US  Army 
Security  Agency  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion Center  at  FT  Huachuca,  AZ, 
and  the  release  of  INSCOM's 
nontactical  communication  ac- 
tivities, both  slated  to  occur  on 
October  1. 

The  Test  and  Evaluation 
Center's  assets  and  functions  will 
be  transferred  to  US  Army 
Materiel  Development  and 
Readiness  Command  (DARCOM) 
while  the  Army  Communications 
Command  (ACC)  will  assume  the 
nontactical  communication  func- 
tions responsibility. 

The  changes  required  to  for- 
mulate INSCOM  have  raised 
questions  concerning  the  type  of 
service  under  which  civilian 
employees  will  be  working. 

Presently,  some  INSCOM 
employees  are  members  of  the 
competitive  service  while  others 
are  in  the  excepted  service. 

INSCOM's  Civilian  Pesonnel 
Office  submitted  paperwork 
earlier  this  year  requesting  that  all 
civilian  employees  of  the  com- 
mand except  those  in  the  intel- 
ligence research  specialty  or 
analysis  series  be  converted  to  the 
competitive  service. 

The  letter  requesting  the  con- 
version left  the  Department  of 


Defense  on  August  5 with  a 
recommendation  for  approval 
signed  by  the  Director  of  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs.  It  is 
now  at  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion where  a final  decision  will  be 
made. 

Production  of  INSCOM  patches 
and  crests  is  in  full  swing  with 
delivery  expected  around  Oc- 
tober 1. 

Distribution  will  be  made  by  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Logistics  at  Headquarters  IN- 
SCOM. 

Policy  concerning  which  units 
will  wear  the  new  shoulder  sleeve 
insignia  and  crest  is  currently  be- 
ing staffed. 

INSCOM  is  well  on  its  way  . . . 
changes  will  continue  and  the 
newness  will  vanish  . . . Army  in- 
telligence will  record  another 
significant  chapter  in  its  history 
. . . one  written  by  the  men  and 
women  of  the  US  Army  Intel- 
ligence and  Security  Command. 


Something  new  has  been  added? 
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To  the  future 


New  Intelligence  Structure  Emerges 


Gathering,  analyzing  and 
disseminating  intelligence 
material  is  not  limited  to  either 
INSCOM  or  the  United  States 
Army. 

A whole  network  of  intel- 
ligence organizations  exist 
throughout  the  government  ...  a 
fact  that  causes  continual  concern 
with  both  government  officials 
and  private  citizens. 

The  intelligence  community 
with  focus  on  its  organizational 
structure  again  captured  the  news 
spotlight  recently  when  President 
Carter  announced  his  long- 
awaited  reorganization  plans  for 
the  system. 

Although  Congress  has  not 
acted  upon  the  President's  plans, 
they  are  presently  in  effect  under 
an  executive  order. 

While  retaining  the  basic  struc- 
tural continuity  of  the  com- 
munity, the  plans  provide  for 
strong  direction  by  the  President 
and  the  National  Security  Council. 

Also  provided  for  is  the 
centralization  of  the  most  critical 
national  intelligence  management 
functions  of  tasking,  resources 
and  national  analytic  production 
under  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

Left  unchanged  are  operational 
and  support  activities. 

The  President's  proposal  places 
CIA  Director  Stansfield  Turner  in 
charge  of  a new  Cabinet-level 
policy  review  committee  within 
the  National  Security  Council. 

In  this  postion,  he  will  have 
peacetime  responsibility  and 
authority  for  translating  national 
intelligence  requirements 
developed  and  validated  by  the 


policy  review  committee  into 
specific  intelligence  collection 
objectives  and  then  assigning 
these  to  intelligence  collection 
organizations. 

A National  Intelligence  Tasking 
Center  consisting  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  will  be  respon- 
sible for  assigning  the  tasks  and 
ensuring  that  the  resulting  flow  of 
intelligence  is  routed  immediately 
to  relevant  commands  and  com- 
ponents. 

During  wartime  or  periods  of 
crisis  and  upon  direction  of  the 
President,  the  task  of  assigning 
collection  responsibilities  may  be 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  DCI 
will  have  full  and  exclusive 
authority  for  approval  of  the 
National  Foreign  Intelligence 
Program  budget  prior  to  its 
presentation  to  the  President. 

Departments  and  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  program  will  submit 
their  proposed  budgets  to  the 
DCI  along  with  documentation. 
Department  heads  will  retain  the 
right  to  appeal  the  DCI's  budget 
decisions  to  the  President. 

The  National  Security  Council 
will  continue  to  play  the  leading 
role  in  overall  direction  of  the  in- 
telligence community  with  the 
NSC  special  coordination  com- 
mittee continuing  to  assume 
responsibility  for  review  of  the 
most  sensitive  intelligence  opera- 
tions and  collection  activities. 

The  recently  strengthened  in- 
telligence oversight  boarf  will 
continue  to  assist  the  President  in 
investigating  possible  illegal  or 
otherwise  improper  activities 


within  the  intelligence  com- 
munity and  assuring  that  ap- 
propriate corrective  actions  are 
taken. 

Line  authority  for  all  intel- 
ligence organizations  will  remain 
with  the  heads  of  the  relevant 
departments  and  agencies.  And 
all  other  organizational  and 
operational  arrangements  and 
responsibilities  assigned  under 
existing  statutes  and  executive 
orders  will  remain  in  full  effect. 

In  related  intelligence  news, 
Thomas  K.  Latimer  has  been 
selected  staff  director  of  the  new 
House  Intelligence  Committee. 

A counterpart  to  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee,  the 
House  unit  oversees  the  entire  in- 
telligence community  and  has 
Congressional  control  over  the  in- 
telligence budget. 

Latimer  is  a longtime  intel- 
ligence official  in  the  Defense 
Department,  has  worked  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
recently  served  as  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  defense  for  programs 
and  resources. 

Chairman  of  the  House  com- 
mittee is  Edward  P.  Boland  (D- 
Mass). 
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Whether  crossing  the 
Pontoon  Bridge  or 
repairing  a case  of  Flatus 
Tirus  Virus,  INSCOMers 
at  Nijmegen  Just 

Kept  on 
Marching 
Across 
Holland 


Contrary  to  dictionary  defini- 
tion, Nijmegen  is  more  than  just  a 
town  in  Holland! 

If  you  looked  it  up,  you'd  find 
Nijmegen  described  as  a town, 
population  142,000,  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Holland  on  the 
Waal  River. 

For  four  days  in  July,  though,  its 
population  swells  by  thousands,  as 
military  and  civilian  marching 
units  from  dozens  of  nations  des- 
cend upon  Nijmegen. 

Nijmegen  4-Day  International 
March,  a yearly  event,  joins  the 
minds  and  feet  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women,  putting  their 
endurance  to  the  ultimate  test. 

Although  there  is  not  supposed 
to  be  any  'competition'  among 
the  teams,  the  first  day  usually 
finds  one  or  another  of  the 
marching  units  trying  to  better 
previous  records.  By  the  second 
day,  serious  marching  begins. 

INSCOM  participation  this  year 
included  members  from  US  Army 
Field  Station  Augsburg. 


Practice  started  some  months 
ago  with  a goodly  number  of  peo- 
ple. After  the  ravages  of  time  and 
blisters  took  their  toll,  the 
Augsburg  team  consisted  of 
Robert  Ramseth,  Linda  Bailey, 
John  Gregorcyk,  Donald  Horst, 
Andy  Nelson,  j.  Edwin  Clark,  Paul 
Truesdale,  Danny  Little,  James 
Prenger,  Robert  Stencil,  Ted 
Pope,  Dave  Deheve,  Rafael  James 
and  Randy  Greer. 

Support  personnel  included 
Christina  Sterling,  photographer, 
joe  Emery,  who  rode  a bicycle  to 
carry  extra  food  and  water,  and 
George  Bauer,  tent  guard. 

Marching  at  Nijmegen  is  not  a 
sport  to  be  taken  up  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

It  requires  days  and  weeks  of 
hard  physical  training  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  walking  40  to  50 
kilometers  (25  miles)  for  10  hours 
each  day. 

Field  Station  Augsburg's  team 
practiced  after  duty  hours  and  on 
weekends  to  qualify  for  the  march 
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USAEUR  Commanding  General  Blanchard  presents  Nijmegen  ribbons  to  Captian  Robert 
Ramseth  of  the  Augsburg  marching  team.  (US  Army  Photos  by  SP4  Christina  Sterling) 


with  most  of  their  weekend  prac- 
tices being  combined  with  local 
Volksmarches. 

Cool  temperatures,  overcast 
skies  and  generally  perfect 
marching  weather  greeted  the 
marching  teams  in  Nijmegen. 


Swapping  tends  to  become 
obsessive  in  Nijmegen  as  the 
marchers  bid  for  mementos  from 
other  countries. 

Randy  Greer  of  the  Augsburg 
team  came  home  'loaded', 
sporting  berets  from  the  British 


Royal  Air  Force,  the  Royal  Air 
Cadets,  from  Belgium,  Austria  and 
Denmark.  Pride  of  his  take  was  a 
beret  with  dazzling  red  and  white 
plumage  from  the  British  Royal 
Fusiliers. 

Team  members  carried  a little 
wooden  dog  in  their  pockets  as  a 
mascot;  however,  they  were  out- 
classed by  a rubber  duck  pulled 
along  by  one  of  the  British  units. 

The  Americans  outclassed  their 
counterparts  when  it  came  to 
singing  and  talking  with  the 
crowds. 

During  the  big  parade  at  the 
end  of  the  march,  the  Augsburg 
team  members  could  be  seen 
smiling  and  joking  with  the 
crowd,  calling  to  townsfolk 
perched  on  rooftops  for  a better 
view  and  passing  out  souvenirs  to 
the  children. 

Despite  food  shortages,  un- 
sweetened drinks,  rough  roads, 
and  unending  rain  and  continual 
bouts  with  blisters,  all  members  of 
the  Field  Station  marching  team 
crossed  the  finish  line  smiling. 

-SGT.  Georgia  L Seitz 


Did  you  know  that  . . . 

As  of  April  30,  1977,  there  were  97,847  officers, 
675,299  enlisted  and  3,868  US  Military  Academy 
cadets  on  active  duty  in  the  Army  ...  a total  of 
777,014. 

Authorized  strength  for  the  period  was  789,000. 
And  did  you  know  that  . . . 

The  April  strength  was  the  lowest  for  the  Active 
Army  since  the  years  between  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War. 

Did  you  know  that  . . . 

Of  the  777,014  total,  53,300  were  E-ls;  182,984  were 
E-4s;  12,628  were  E-8s;  11,312  were  2d  lieutenants; 
16,888  were  majors;  and  4,631  were  colonels. 

Did  you  know  that  . . . 

Ending  with  April  30,  there  were  50,919  women  on 
active  duty — 5,472  officers  and  45,447  enlisted  . . . the 
largest  number  of  women  to  serve  on  active  duty 
since  July  31, 1945  when  152,  954  women  were  wear- 
ing Army  uniforms. 


Latest  Figures 

In  Army's  Fact  Book 
Where  Do  You  Fit? 

Did  you  know  that  . . . 

As  of  March  31, 1977,  there  were  a total  of  1,143,444 
Army  dependents . . . 415,457  of  which  were  spouses; 
643,036  were  children  and  58,803  were  parents.  In 
addition,  there  were  26,148  other  relatives  living  in 
the  same  household.  And  of  these  dependents, 
991,276  were  living  stateside  . . . 29,370  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii  and  US  territories.  The  remaining  122,798 
dependents  are  residing  in  foreign  countries. 

And  now  you  know  . . . 
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If  you  needed  to  borrow  $1,000 
for  one  year  would  you  be  better 
off  to  figure  "add-on"  interest  at 
10  per  cent  or  pay  an  annual 
percentage  rate  of  12  per  cent?  Or 
would  you  be  better  off  with  a 
"discount  loan?" 

The  Truth-In-Lending  Law  re- 
quires lenders  to  disclose  the  An- 
nual Percentage  Rate  (APR)  on  all 
consumer  credit  loans  in  the  con- 
tract or  note  you  sign.  But  what  is 
APR? 

Is  it  better  or  worse  than  other 
ways  of  figuring  interest? 

Let's  look  at  these  examples. 

The  "add-on"  loan — Suppose 
you  borrow  $1,000  for  1 year,  to 
be  repaid  in  12  monthly  install- 
ments. The  lender  quotes  you  an 
annual  "add-on"  rate  of  10  per 
cent.  He  figures  your  finance 
charge  for  one  year  to  be  $100  (10 
per  cent  of  $1,000).  He  adds  the 
$100  finance  charge  to  the  $1,000 
you  borrow  and  tells  you  the  total 
you  must  repay  is  $1,100.  Divide 
$1,100  by  12  monthly  payments 
and  you  owe  him  $91.67  each 
month. 

Sound  fair? 

It's  not!  You  will  be  paying  the 
finance  charge  on  $1,000  for  a full 
year,  when  in  fact  the  amount  you 
owe  will  get  smaller  and  smaller 
with  every  monthly  payment  you 
make. 

The  annual  "add-on"  rate  of  10 
per  cent  results  in  a true  Annual 
Percentage  Rate  of  18  per  cent. 

At  a credit  union  or  other  in- 
stitution lending  you  $1,000  at  the 
APR  of  12  per  cent  you  would 
repay  the  loan  in  12  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $88.83  each.  This  would 
result  in  a total  charge  of  $65.91 
compared  to  $100  above. 

Now  let's  look  at  the 
"Discount"  Loan. 

This  may  sound  like  a bargain 
but  it's  not!  Suppose  you  need  to 
borrow  $1,400  for  3 years  to  be 
repaid  in  36  monthly  installments. 
The  lender  quotes  you  an  annual 


When  you  need  money,  better 
check  some  facts  and  figures  . . . 
the  loan  you  thought  was  a 
bargain  may  not  be  ...  . 


To  ''Add"  or  "Discount" 
That  is  the  Loan  Question 


"discount"  rate  of  10  per  cent  on 
a $2,000  loan. 

The  lender  figures  your  finance 
charge  for  1 year  to  be  $200  (10 
per  cent  of  2,000).  Since  you  are 
borrowing  for  3 years,  the  total 
finance  charge  is  $600  ($200  times 
3 years).  He  deducts  the  $600 
finance  charge  from  your  $2,000 
loan  and  you  receive  the 
difference — the  $1,400  loan  you 
needed. 

Your  monthly  payment  ($2,000 
divided  by  36  months)  will  be 
$55.56.  In  this  case  you  not  only 
pay  the  finance  charge  on  $2,000 
for  3 full  years  when  the  amount 
you  owe  will  decrease  with  each 
payment,  but  you  only  received 
$1,400  in  the  first  place! 

The  annual  "discount"  rate  of 
10  per  cent  on  a 3 year  installment 
loan,  results  in  a true  APR  of  more 
than  24  per  cent. 

Again,  by  going  to  a credit  un- 
ion or  other  lender  that  would 
loan  you  the  $1,400  at  the  APR  of 
12  per  cent  you  could  repay  the 
loan  in  36  monthly  installments  of 
$46.50  each.  This  would  result  in  a 
total  finance  charge  of  $274  com- 
pared to  $600  above. 

Although  the  Truth-In-Lending 
Law  requires  lenders  to  disclose 
the  APR  on  all  consumer  credit 
loans  in  the  contract  or  note  you 
sign,  they  are  not  required  to  tell 
you  verbally  and  they  are  not 


legally  responsible  for  what  their 
salesmen  tell  you.  They  are  only 
responsible  for  what  is  written  in 
the  contract. 

Protect  yourself  when  you 
shop,  shop  for  credit.  Ask  lenders 
for  their  APR  and  compare  them 
with  the  APR  offered  by  credit  un- 
ions, banks,  etc.  The  lowest  APR 
will  result  in  the  lowest  total 
finance  charge. 

Be  sure  to  ask  about  and  un- 
derstand any  additional  charges 
or  fees  not  covered  by  the  finance 
charge.  Also  keep  in  mind  the 
cost  of  credit  insurance,  that 
which  protects  you  or  your  family 
in  case  of  your  death.  Remember 
it's  given  at  no  cost  to  the  bor- 
rower by  many  credit  unions,  but 
charged  to  you  by  most  commer- 
cial lenders. 

Never  sign  a credit  contract  you 
have  not  read  or  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand! Demand  a clear  ex- 
planation of  any  part  of  a contract 
which  you  find  confusing.  Be  sure 
the  APR  quoted  you  is  in  the  con- 
tract. 

If  a dealer  or  salesman  becomes 
annoyed  with  you  for  asking  these 
questions  it's  probably  because 
he's  trying  to  hide  something 
from  you. 

When  you  shop  for  credit  shop 
somewhere  that  you  can  expect  to 
be  treated  well  . . . like  your  credit 
union  or  bank! 
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On  Checking 

Bad  Accounts  Hamper 
Selves,  Unit  Activities 


Somebody  in  your  outfit  passes  a 
bad  check. 

"Not  my  problem,"  you  think 
to  yourself. 

Maybe  not.  If  so,  you're  lucky, 
or  smart  or  possibly  both. 

But  if  you  consider  a little- 
known  fact  about  how  you  are  in- 
directly paying  for  someone's 
bad-check  artistry,  your  reaction 
might  be  more  "concerned". 

Losses  absorbed  by  the  ex- 
changes, plus  the  administrative 
costs  for  processing  bad  checks 
and  trying  to  collect  them,  reduce 
money  available  for  recreational 
programs  and  other  support  ac- 
tivities for  the  soldier  and  for 
family  members. 

Consequently,  the  sports 
program  your  unit  wasn't  able  to 
fund  properly,  or  that  piece  of 
equipment  it  needed  but  couldn't 
afford,  could  be  influenced  by 
bad  check  passing  negligence  or 
dishonesty. 

The  amount  involved  is  not 
small  . . . although  the  bad  check 
may  have  been. 


The  Army  estimates  that  last 
year  $6  million  in  bad  checks  was 
passed.  That  only  covers  stateside 
and  Pacific  facilities;  figures  for 
US  Army  Europe  were  not 
available. 

Soldiers  need  to  make  sure  that 
they  understand  how  a 
checkbook  is  balanced  and  how 
monthly  statements  are  recon- 
ciled. 

Jotting  down  check  amounts  on 
the  checkbook  stubs  and  keeping 
a running  tally  on  funds  help  avert 
overdrafting  on  accounts. 

Local  banking  people  are  nor- 
mally willing  to  assist  people  by 


answering  questions  and  even 
helping  to  balance  accounts. 

And  the  Army  has  gotten  into 
the  act  of  helping,  too. 

The  Army's  Adjutant  General 
Center  has  issued  a training 
package  in  the  form  of  Pamphlet 
608-35-1,  Check  Writing  and 
Dishonored  Check  Lesson  Plan, 
which  gives  itemized  help  on 
managing  a checking  account. 

So  the  next  time  you  can't  quite 
figure  out  how  much  money  you 
have,  but  write  a check  anyway  . . . 
or  if  you  decide  to  fudge  a little 
just  before  payday  . . . remember 
it  costs  more  than  you  think. 


Benefits^  Queries 
Interest  Panel 

A nine-member  commission,  headed  by  Charles  j. 
Zwick,  former  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
has  been  appointed  to  review  the  question  of 
military  compensation. 

The  blue-ribbon  panel,  after  reviewing  current 
pay  and  benefit  programs,  will  submit  a report  and 
recommend  changes  to  the  White  House  by  March 
15,  1978. 

Among  the  studies  to  be  reviewed  by  the  commis- 
sion is  the  Third  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military 
Compensation  (QRMC)  made  during  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration. 

Discussed  in  the  QRMC  were  several  systems  of 
pay  and  allowances,  one  of  which  was  a salary 


system.  The  QRMC  felt  that  members  should  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  through  a modified  pay  and  al- 
lowances system,  instead  of  a fully  taxable  salary  as 
recommended  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Commis- 
sion in  April  1976. 

The  President  expressed  hope  that  the  commission 
can  resolve  these  differences  and  propose  one  in- 
tegrated, long-term  solution  to  military  compensa- 
tion. Emphasis  should  be  on  fairness  to  taxpayers,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  armed  forces,  the  President 
said. 

Other  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  commis- 
sion are  what  forms  of  compensation  would  be  most 
effective  for  meeting  the  nation's  needs  in  war  and 
in  peace;  the  necessity  for  specific  standards  for  set- 
ting and  adjusting  military  compensation;  purposes 
of  the  military  retirement  system  and  the  effec- 
tiveness in  achieving  these  purposes,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  unique  characteristics  of  military  service  in 
the  compensation  system. 

Based  on  the  final  report  next  March,  the  military 
compensation  system  may  undergo  major  changes. 
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Changing  Faces 

Summer  is  a time  of  personnel  changes  including 
three  major  changes  in  the  INSCOM  structure. 

Brigadier  General  James  E.  Freeze  took  the 
USAINTA  command  from  recently  promoted  Major 
General  E.  R.  Thompson,  the  new  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Intelligence,  (bottom  left)  while  Major 
General  I.  Rolya,  INSCOM  commander  hands  over 
the  flag.  MG  Thompson  replaced  Lieutenant  General 
Harold  R.  Aaron,  who  became  DIA's  Vice  Director 
for  Plans,  Operations  and  Support. 

Right,  USAINTA's  Command  Sergeant  Major, 
Francis  F.  McCann  reflects  on  his  33  years  of  military 
service  during  retirement  ceremonies.  New  GSM  is 
James  Oden. 

INSCOM's  new  Chief  of  Staff  is  Colonel  John  M. 
Carr,  formerly  chief  of  plans,  programs  and  analysis. 
He  replaced  Colonel  John  R.  Rantz  who  retired. 
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INSCOMers  Benefits 


In  case  you  didn't  know  . . . USAINTA's  active  duty 
military  personnel  automatically  became  members 
of  the  Army  Intelligence  and  Security  Command 
Benefit  Association  (USAINSCOMBA)  when  the 
agency  became  part  of  INSCOM  in  January. 

This  means  that  the  parents  or  spouse  of  USAINTA 
soldiers  are  now  eligible  for  an  immediate  $200 
gratuity  if  that  soldier  should  die  while  assigned  to 
INSCOM. 

Additionally,  each  of  the  soldier's  children  is  eligi- 
ble for  up  to  $1,000  per  year  for  up  to  four  years  in 
which  to  pursue  a college  education. 

The  association's  major  source  of  income  is  volun- 
tary contributions  from  membership.  It  is  sup- 
plemented by  donations  from  organizations  outside 
INSCOM  and  interest,  dividends  and  capital  gains 
from  investments. 


Withholding  Grows 

States  continue  to  join  the  list  of  those  withholding 
taxes  from  military  pay. 

The  latest  are  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Nebraska  and 
Oklahoma  on  Sept.  1,  with  Hawaii  and  Oregon  pro- 
jected for  November. 

So  far,  Alabama,  Colorado,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  jersey.  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Utah,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin  are  with- 
holding state  taxes. 

Maryland  recently  voided  a military  exemption 
and  will  not  begin  taxing  service  members,  while 
nine  other  states  have  agreements  with  the  Treasury 
Department  for  withholding  taxes  but  their  state 
laws  exempt  military  pay  from  withholding.  These 
are;  Arkansas,  California,  Georgia,  Maine,  Min- 
nesota, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia. 

Illinois,  Michigan  and  Vermont  have  standard 


agreements  with  the  Treasury  Department  buj  ex- 
empt military  pay  from  income  taxes.  Three  other 
states,  Alaska,  Arizona  and  Montana,  have  other- 
than-standard  agreements  but  do  have  statutory 
provisions  exempting  military  pay  from  taxation  and 
withholding. 

The  remaining  10  states  do  not  have  tax  agree- 
ments with  the  Treasury  Department  and  no  with- 
holding is  expected.  (From  DA  Scene) 


DA's  Moving  Advice 

It's  Your  Move 

No,  the  military  isn't  playing  a 
game  with  you  . . . they're 
providing  some  good  advice  and 
guidance  on  personal  property 
moves  through  a new  pamphlet 
entitled  "It's  Your  Move." 

The  pamphlet,  designed  to  help  military  members 
prepare  for  PCS  personal  property  moves  with  a 
minimum  of  disruption,  is  available  through  installa- 
tion transportation  officers. 

Covered  are  procedures  to  be  followed  by  service 
members  in  shipping  household  goods,  unaccom- 
panied baggage  and  privately  owned  vehicles.  It  also 
advises  members  of  their  entitlements  in  a variety  of 
areas  and  situations. 


Up  Your  Proficiency 

Some  INSCOM  stenographers  (MOS  71C)  may  not 
perform  71C  duties  on  a daily  basis  and  may  have  dif- 
ficulty in  maintaining  stenographic  proficiency.  The 
US  Army  Institute  of  Administration  (USAIA)  can  as- 
sist these  soldiers  in  maintaining  or  increasing  their 
stenographic  proficiency. 

The  stenographic  school  at  USAIA  will  loan  in- 
structional audio  cassettes,  each  containing  three 
speeds  of  transcription  for  up  to  90  days.  Additional- 
ly, soldiers  rnay  mail  a self-addressed  blank  cassette 
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to  USAIA  and  the  Stenography  School  will 
reproduce  the  lessons  using  its  equipment,  without 
charge. 

In  requesting  either  service,  send  full  name,  social 
security  number,  PMOS,  mailing  address,  speed  of 
transcription  and  preference  for  civilian  or  military 
oriented  dictation  to:  Commander,  US  Army  In- 
stitute of  Administration,  ATTN:  Steno  Division,  Ft. 
Benjamin  Harrison,  IN  46216. 


Bangles,  Rings  and  You 

It's  been  said  before  . . . but  ap- 
parently it  bears  mentioning 
again.  If  you  like  rings,  chains  and 
other  jewelry-type  things,  then 
wear  them  . . . but  only  with  your 
civilian  clothes. 

Army  Regulations  672-5-1  tells  you  exactly  what 
civilian  decorations  or  ribbons  may  be  worn  with  the 
uniforms.  Guidelines  for  jewelry  wear  for  men  are 
contained  in  AR  670-5,  while  women  members 
should  look  in  AR  670-30. 

Generally,  a personal  wrist  watch,  identification 
bracelet  or  ring,  which  is  conservative  in  style  and  in 
good  taste,  is  deemed  appropriate  by  the  military. 
Religious  medals  on  a chain  are  authorized  as  long 
as  they  are  not  exposed,  but  other  necklace-type 
jewelry  is  forbidden. 


Housing  Double  Check 

Soldiers  need  to  understand  that  filling  out  a DD 
Form  1746  before  they  leave  their  present  duty  sta- 
tion and  sending  it  to  the  housing  officials  at  their 
next  post  is  necessary  to  obtain  advanced  placement 
on  the  housing  list. 

However,  this  does  not  automatically  place  the 
soldier  on  the  list. 

Actual  placement  takes  a visit  to  the  housing  office 
once  the  soldier  arrives  at  the  new  duty  station;  then 
a soldier's  name  will  be  placed  on  the  housing  list  ef- 
fective the  day  of  departure  from  the  last  assign- 
ment. 

Military  members  being  transferred  to  Alaska  or 
Hawaii  must  fill  out  a different  form,  DD  Form  2370 
for  advance  housing  application.  Otherwise,  the 
rules  follow. 


Racking  Up  Points 

Twelve  of  the  first  5,000  soldiers  taking  the  new  Skill 
Qualification  Test  (SQT)  for  record  racked  up  a 
perfect  score,  according  to  US  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC). 

Developmental  officials  feel  the  scores  are  an  out- 
standing debut  for  the  new  test. 

The  twelve  soldiers  maxing  the  SQT  took  the  11B 
Combat  Infantryman  Skill  Level  One  test. 

Soldiers  who  failed  the  SQT  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  among  that  first  5,000  soldiers. 
The  average  score  for  a division  size  installation  was 
above  the  60  per  cent  (verification)  plateau  in  which 
a soldier  meets  the  minimum  proficiency  level. 

At  one  division,  the  failure  rate  was  less  than  15  per 
cent  and  of  those  soldiers  who  passed,  40  per  cent 
achieved  the  "qualify"  or  at  least  80  per  cent 
proficiency  level.  With  that  score  soldiers  qualify  for 
award  of  the  next  higher  skill  level — a prerequisite 
for  promotion. 


PX  Reservist  Ruling 

Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service  (AAFES)  of- 
ficials have  announced  that  "dependents  of  reserve 
component  patrons  including  their  children,  may 
now  enter  AAFES  activities  when  accompanied  by 
the  reservist  exercising  his  or  her  exchange 
privilege." 

As  a result  of  a House  Armed  Services  Committee 
(HASC)  action,  the  restriction  prohibiting  children  of 
reservists  from  accompanying  their  parents  into 
AAFES  facilites  was  removed.  However,  ail  exhange 
purchases  must  still  be  transacted  by  the  reserve 
component  member. 


Take  Two  Instead 

Military  persons  reenlisting  in  MOSs  classified  1A 
which  carry  reenlistment  bonuses  can  now  receive 
two  bonus  payments  instead  of  the  standard  three, 
four,  five  or  six  payments. 

The  change  in  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  Pay- 
ment Rules  will  affect  all  other  SRB  MOSs  beginning 
in  FY  79. 
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Whipping 
Up  Sweets 
Is  a Large  Order 
By  the  Tableful 


T o make  a batch  of  brownies, 
one  Augsburg  soldier  takes  11 
pounds  of  flour,  mixes  it  with  22 
pounds  of  sugar,  cuts  in  11 
pounds  of  shortening,  adds  S-Vi 
pounds  ofcocoa,  6 pounds  of 
pecans,  I-V4  quarts  of  syrup,  an 
ounce  of  salt,  12  tablespoons  of 
vanilla  and  a half-ounce  of  baking 
powder. 

Obviously,  Specialist  5 Eugene 
Watts  isn't  whipping  up  a batch  of 
goodies  for  his  barrack  buddies. 
He's  one  of  the  many  INSCOM 
cooks  responsible  for  feeding 
thousand  of  INSCOMers  on  a dai- 
ly basis. 

Where  the  normal  cook  may  as- 
sume a pleased  look  in  turning 
out  a delicious  chocolate  layer 
cake,  SP5  Watts,  stationed  at  US 
Army  Field  Station  Augsburg,  puts 
out  cakes  by  the  dozens,  pies  by 
the  tableful  and  cookies  by  the 
hundreds. 

Starting  his  baking  career  as  an 
independent  baker  in  Sanford, 
NC,  SP5  Watts  has  put  his  talents 
to  work  for  the  Army  . . . baking 
his  way  into  the  hearts  (and 
stomachs)  of  soldiers  from  FT 
Bragg,  FT  Hood,  Okinawa,  Viet 
Nam,  Singapore,  the  Phillipines 
and  now  to  Augsburg. 

At  one  time  he  even  tempted 
soldiers  aboard  an  Army  oceango- 
ing tug,  LT  454/529,  in  the  South 
Pacific  with  his  delights. 

Since  his  arrival  in  Augsburg  in 


"Busy  Baker  of  Augsburg"  seems  appropriate  for  SP5  Eugene  V. 
Watts  as  he  busily  prepares  a batch  of  rolls  for  hungry  INS- 
COMers.  Above,  after  some  final  touches,  they're  ready  for  the 
oven.  (Army  Photo  by  SP4  Marsha  Wilson) 


June  of  this  year,  the  specialist  has 
delighted  diners  at  the  Gablingen 
Dining  Facility  with  such  culinary 
treats  as  Open-face  Blueberry 
Cake,  Coconut  Custard  Pie  and 
Peanut  Butter-Pecan  Crunchies. 

On  Wednesday  mornings,  per- 
sonnel anxiously  look  forward  to 
his  freshly  baked  cinnamon  rolls. 

Even  with  limited  ingredients 
available,  he  perfers  to  bake 
everything  from  scratch. 

For  each  meal,  he  prepares  five 
or  six  desserts  and  breakfast  time 


always  finds  coffee  cakes  and 
fresh-baked  rolls  on  the  menu. 

Weekend  warriors  aren't 
forgotten,  as  SP5  Watts  prepares 
enough  goodies  to  stretch 
through  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

And  what  does  a baker  do  in  his 
spare  time? 

"I  exercise  to  combat  those 
times  when  I'm  overcome  by  that 
dread  disease  peculiar  only  to 
bakers . . . nibblitus,"  is  the  way  SP 
5 Watts  explains  his  hobbies. 

— SCT  Georgia  L.  Seitz 
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Your  Heritage 

Hispanics  Contribute 
To  Value,  Way  of  Life 
Through  Individualism 


National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week, 
observed  during  Sept.  11-17,  gives 
recognition  to  the  contributions 
of  our  Nation's  Hispanic- 
Americans.  Among  those  con- 
tributions are  the  special  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  Spanish- 
speaking Americans  which  add 
strength  and  texture  to  the  overall 
American  fabric. 

Daniel  T.  V.  Valdes,  a scholar  on 
the  American  Southwest,  points 
out  some  of  the  generalized  dif- 
ferences  between  Anglo- 
Americans  and  those  of  Spanish 
origin.  The  Anglo  is  a servant  of 
time;  to  the  Latin  there  is  time  for 
everything.  The  Anglo  is  practical 
and  wants  organization;  the 
Hispano  is  theoretical  and  in- 
dividualistic. The  Anglo  is 
supreme  in  science;  he  places 
economic  well-being  and  wealth 
above  everything.  The  Latin  excels 
in  human  relations;  friendship  is 
the  most  important  element  in  his 
life. 

Another  scholar  says  of  the  His- 
panic-American  of  the  South- 
west, "He  descends  from  men 
who  have  for  three  centuries 
withstood  drought  and  flood,  til- 
led the  land  faithfully,  adapted 
their  building  to  the  contours  and 
rigors  of  the  country,  and  main- 
tained the  solidarity  of  their 
families." 

Although  not  always  finding 
favor  or  agreement  with  their 
Anglo  neighbors,  the  Hispanos 
put  their  imprint  indelibly  and 
significantly  on  the  area  and  all  of 
its  people.  The  Hispano's 
ancestors  introduced  Colonial- 
Spanish  architecture;  hundreds  of 
place  names  in  the  Southwest  are 
Spanish.  And  the  well-known 
American  cowboy  inherited  his 
trade,  his  horse,  his  outfit,  his 
lingo  and  his  methods  from  the 
Spaniard. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Hispanos  of  the  Southwest 
became  American  citizens  by 
choice  and  not  by  chance.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848,  the 
Spanish-speaking  people  were 


given  their  choice  between  Mex- 
ican or  U.S.  citizenship,  with  one 
year  in  which  to  make  up  their 
minds.  Mexico  offered  them  land 
grants  below  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
the  majority  preferred  to  stay 
where  they  were,  where  their 
families  had  lived  for  one  or  two 
hundred  years,  and  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  century,  Hispanic 
Americans,  with  roots  in  this  Na- 
tion further  back  than  any  other 
group  except  the  American  In- 
dian, have  been  joined  by 
Hispanic  People  from  other  na- 
tions of  South  and  Central 
America.  In  the  years  following 
World  War  II,  for  example,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Puerto  Ricans  have 
come  from  that  small  island  to  fill 
the  job  needs  of  American  in- 
dustry. 


recrep  cont. 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  bat- 
talion personnel  qualified. 

During  the  run,  Ed  "Eezee" 
Zylonis  was  presented  the  66th  Ml 
Group  Basketball  Tourney 
second-place  trophy. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  organized  athletics. 

Portia  Baker  and  Dick  Worden 
recently  took  top  honors  in  the 
Headquarters  66th  Ml  Group 
semi-annual  PT  test. 

Specialist  Baker  outperformed 
all  other  female  personnel  in 


After  the  Cuban  crisis,  thou- 
sands of  Cubans,  many  of  whom 
left  all  worldly  possessions 
behind,  were  allowed  by  the 
Cuban  government  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  Added  to  these 
sources  of  immigration  are  those 
coming  from  other  nations  of 
Latin  America.  As  a result,  this 
country  now  has  a Spanish- 
speaking population  third  only  to 
the  whites  and  blacks. 

What  one  writer  says  of  the 
Hispano  of  New  Mexico  could 
equally  apply  to  all  Hispanic- 
Americans:  "His  filial  respect,  his 
love  of  home  and  of  country,  and 
his  fortitude  in  the  face  of  adver- 
sity are  potential  resources  to 
Americanism.  Such  qualities 
bespeak  preparedness  to  enhance 
American  life." 


three  of  five  events,  attaining  a 
final  score  of  491  points. 

Worden  scored  488  points  to 
capture  the  men's  division. 

Field  Station  Augsburg  con- 
tinues to  bring  home  the  victories 
in  chess. 

Latest  win  came  in  the  final 
round  of  the  VAS-A,  B and  C 
Classes  Cup  Match  over  the 
Haustetten  team. 

Augsburg  completed  their  first 
season  in  the  German  League  with 
a 14-0  record  with  an  accumula- 
tion of  43  of  a possible  56  team 
points,  the  best  of  all  64  Augsburg 
area  teams. 
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Servicemembers  who  think  the  U.S.  military 
justice  system  is  too  severe  should  perhaps  be 
glad  they  are  serving  in  the  20th  century.  Of- 
fenses that  today  result  in  an  Article  15  might 
well  have  brought  a flogging  during  the  early 
days  of  America's  Armed  Forces.  But  the  16th 
century  British  and  Dutch  military  probably 
hold  the  record  for  the  cruelest  reprimands. 
Here  are  some  examples  of  military  punish- 
ments levied  in  the  1500s: 

- For  blasphemy — offender  gagged  and 
tongue  scraped  or  tongue  branded  with  red 
hot  iron. 

- For  murder  on  board  ship — offender 
bound  to  victim  and  cast  into  sea. 

- For  murder  ashore — offender  bound  to  vic- 
tim and  buried  in  the  earth. 


Crime,  Punishment 

- For  sleeping  on  watch  aboard  ship  (fourth 
offense) — offender  placed  in  basket  secured  to 
bowsprit  end  of  ship  and  given  a sharp  knife, 
bottle  of  beer,  loaf  of  bread,  and  option  of 
starving  or  cutting  the  basket  free  (to  fall  into 
the  ocean  while  underway.) 

- For  theft — offender's  head  was  shaved  and 
boiling  pitch  poured  upon  it,  promptly  fol- 
lowed by  a liberal  dousing  with  feathers. 

- Assault  with  a deadly  weapon — offender's 
hand  cut  off. 


The  Saucer  is  Out 


Male  enlistees  won't  get  "saucers"  after  October  1. 

The  green  service  "saucer"  cap  will  no  longer  be 
issued  to  male  recruits  beginning  that  date.  The  ser- 
vice cap  will  still  be  worn  by  special  units  on  specific 
occasions,  and  maintained  as  an  organizational  issue 
item  for  enlisted  men  assigned  to  ceremonial  units, 
bands  and  honor  guards.  MPs  will  continue  to  wear 
the  white  version  of  the  service  cap  as  well. 

No  decision  has  been  made  determining  how  long 
enlisted  men  who  already  have  the  caps  will  be  per- 
mitted to  wear  them. 

Officers  are  still  required  to  wear  the  service  cap 
with  Army  green  uniform.  The  present  regulation 
only  allows  officers  to  wear  the  garrison  cap  with 
their  greens  while  on  TDY  or  when  wearing  the  short 
sleeve  tan  summer  uniforms. 


And  the  Fatigue  In 

Changes  are  occurring  concerning  women's 
clothing  also. 

Beginning  in  October  1978,  all  enlisted  women  will 
be  spending  some  of  their  clothing  maintenance  al- 
lowance on  utility  (fatigue)  uniforms. 


In  order  to  offset  the  added  expense  of  maintain- 
ing and  replacing  the  uniforms,  gym  shoes  and 
overshoes  along  with  selected  other  items  have  been 
removed  from  the  mandatory  clothing  list  for  EWs. 

The  fatigues  became  initial  issue  items  in  October 
1976. 

MAC  Adds  Surcharge 

Fly  Now,  Pay  Now! 

If  you're  planning  on  flying  space  available  on 
Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC)  flights  bring  along 
an  extra  $5.  MAC  must  now  collect  a $3  tax  and  $2 
surcharge  from  all  "Space  A"  passengers.  The  sur- 
charge covers  additional  charges  incurred  by  the 
MAC  flight. 


Air  Fares  Extended 

Good  news  for  air  travelers! 

Military  reservation  air  fares  have  been  extended 
into  1978.  This  action  by  the  nation's  airline  com- 
panies comes  as  a result  of  a request  from  the 
Military  Traffic  Management  Command. 

The  fares,  sometimes  referred  to  as  furlough  fares, 
permit  service  members  traveling  on  leave  to  reserve 
seats  on  scheduled  airline  flights  for  25  percent  less 
than  the  regular  fares. 

Set  to  expire  last  March  31,  three  airlines — 
Allegheny,  Braniff  and  Piedmont — extended  their 
fares  indefinitely  while  Frontier  Airlines  announced 
an  18-month  extension. 
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Volunteer  Army: 

It's  Working 

The  all  new  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
(AAFES)  1977-78  Mail  Order  Catalog  is  now  available 
to  service  members. 

The  catalog  features  7,000  items  in  the  784-page 
overseas  edition  and  3,200  items  in  the  Stateside  Edi- 
tion. 

A major  innovation  of  the  new  catalog  is  the  use  of 
manufacturers'  trademarks  on  each  page,  enabling 
catalog  shoppers  to  identify  merchandise  at  a glance. 


Shop  the  PX  by  Mail 

The  All  Volunteer  Force  is  working. 

That's  according  to  Dr.  John  P.  White,  an  assistant 
secretary  of  defense. 

Testifying  before  a House  Budget  Committee,  Dr. 
White  said  that  since  the  abolishment  of  the  draft, 
the  military  departments  have  been  able  to  recruit 
about  400,000  nonprior  service  volunteers  annually. 
Quality  of  recruits  has  remained  at  or  above  the 
levels  attained  during  draft  years. 

Manpower  shortfalls  do  exist,  however,  in  reserve 
recruiting,  caused  by  the  loss  of  draft-motivated  in- 
dividuals who  joined  the  reserves  in  past  years,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  White. 

Reenlistments  in  the  reserves  are  also  down,  with 
most  individuals  who  entered  in  the  late  sixties  or 
early  seventies  finishing  their  obligations  and 
deciding  not  to  reenlist. 


"Why  did  I join  the  Army? 

That's  a question  you  probably 
ask  yourself  everyday  . . . and  it's  a 
question  the  Army  was  interested 
in  finding  out  the  answer. 

If  your  answer  centers  around 
gaining  educational  benefits, 
learning  skills  or  trades,  having 
chances  for  travel  and  excitement 
or  taking  time  to  find  yourself, 
then  you're  among  the  majority  of 
approximately  4000  soldiers  sur- 
veyed Army-wide. 

Answers  as  to  why  recruits 
decided  to  stay  in  centered 
around  an  original  decision  based 
on  patriotism,  the  desire  to  be  a 
professional  soldier,  a family 
history  of  military  service,  and  the 
realization  of  benefits  and  enjoy- 
ment from  travel,  experience  and 
adventure  offered  by  the  military. 

The  intent  to  reenlist  was  lowest 
among  soldiers  who  originally 
joined  because  a friend  was  a 
soldier,  or  because  of  the  area/ 
station  choice  plan  or  educational 
benefits. 

Reasoning  for  getting  out  of  the 
Army  included  too  much  busy 
work;  ineligibility  for  educational 
benefits;  too  much  concern  for 
areas  like  haircuts,  appearance 
and  discipline,  and  the  typical 
reply,  "I  intended  to  join  for  one 
term  only." 

How  do  you  answer  the 
question? 


2 2 
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Why 
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Retiring  and  Moving? 

INSCOMers  getting  ready  to  retire  are  reminded 
that  the  Army  pays  an  authorized  travel  allowance  to 
the  home  of  record.  But  it  can  only  be  paid  from  the 
last  duty  station  to  the  home  of  selection  if  travel  is 
completed  within  one  year  from  date  of  retirement 
from  active  duty. 

Home  of  selection  travel  is  authorized  if  you  retire 
with  eight  or  more  years  of  continuous  active  duty 
prior  to  retirement  or  if  retirement  is  due  to  a 
physical  disability  and  the  retiree  is  placed  on  the 
Temporary  Disability  Retired  List. 
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Intel  History  cont 

of  information,  the  Army  G-2  in- 
itiated action  to  obtain  closer  con- 
trol. In  December  of  1944, 
operational  control  of  SSA  was 
given  to  the  G-2  with  command 
and  support  responsibilities 
retained  by  the  Signal  Corps. 

Dual  control,  however,  proved 
far  from  satisfactory  and,  on  Sept. 
15,  1945,  the  Army  Security 
Agency  was  established  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  G-2, 
War  Department. 

Peace  came  in  1945  and  military 
intelligence  again  degenerated, 
affecting  both  ASA  and  CIC. 
Especially  threatening  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  ASA  was  the 
formation  in  1949  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Security  Agency,  later  to 
become  known  as  the  National 
Security  Agency. 

The  climate  for  war  developed 
again,  this  time  in  the  form  of  the 
Korean  conflict,  thus  rejuvenating 
the  need  for  intelligence  support. 

In  1950,  as  the  Korean  situation 
worsened,  an  organizational  con- 
cept developed  by  ASA  was 
adopted.  This  called  for  an  intel- 
ligence group  at  Army  level  and 
battalions  at  Corps  level  with  each 
battalion  controlling  two  or  more 
companies. 

The  first  ASA  personnel  arrived 
in  Korea  in  September  1950,  and 
by  mid-1952,  ASA  had  one  group, 
three  battalions  and  four  com- 
panies in  the  field. 

The  first  intelligence  reinforce- 
ment on  the  scene  in  Korea  was 
the  CIC. 

When  the  call  went  out  for 
help,  the  441st  CIC  Detachment, 
on  occupation  duty  in  japan,  was 
able  to  send  personnel  for 
provisional  detachments.  Incom- 
ing US  divisions  continued  to 
receive  personnel  for  their  CIC 
detachments  from  the  441st. 

Since  the  war's  first  year  was  a 
highly  mobile  one  and  the  North 
Koreans  had  placed  an  estimated 


5,000  agents  in  the  south  before 
the  first  shot  was  fired,  the  task 
facing  CIC  was  a mammoth  one. 

As  the  war  stalemated,  the  CIC's 
mission  -became  one  of  normal 
counterespionage  and  counter- 
sabotage in  areas  behind  the 
front.  Counterguerrilla  operations 
were  also  added  at  this  point. 

The  Korean  conflict,  like  both 
world  wars,  had  started  with  no 
active  tactical  intelligence 
capability  and  ended  with  a com- 
petent Army  field  intelligence 
structure. 

Through  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, ASA  and  CIC  strengths 
remained  intact  while  other  inter- 
nal changes  occurred. 

In  1955,  the  Combat  Intel- 
ligence School  moved  to  FT 
Holabird,  MD,  and  became  the 
CIC  School.  In  January  of  1961, 
the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps 
was  redesignated  as  the  Intel- 
ligence Corps. 

At  the  same  time  ASA  was  ex- 
periencing changes  also.  In  1955, 
the  Army  Security  Agency  was 
designated  as  a field  operating 
agency  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  directly  responsible  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  Army.  Mission 
changes  came  in  1955  with  the  ad- 
dition of  electronic  intelligence 
(HUNT)  and  in  1957  with 
electronic  security  (ELSEC). 

In  July  of  1962,  the  US  Army 
Reserve  Intelligence  and  Security 
Branches  of  Service  were  made  a 
basic  branch  of  the  Regular  Army 
and  designated  as  the  Army  Intel- 
ligence and  Security  (AIS)  Branch. 
That  same  year,  the  current 
military  intelligence  insignia  was 
authorized. 

In  1967,  the  AIS  Branch  was 
changed  to  Military  Intelligence. 

The  year  1964  saw  ASA 
redesignated  as  a major  field  com- 
mand. 

And  in  January  1965,  the  US 
Army  Intelligence  Corps  Com- 
mand received  the  same  designa- 
tion, a status  they  held  until  1974 


when  they  became  an  operational 
agency  under  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff,  Intelligence. 

Both  agencies  became  actively 
involved  in  the  Vietnam  War  with 
ASA  personnel  first  being 
deployed  in  May  of  1961.  Sup- 
porting the  Commander  of  the  US 
Military  Advisory  Command,  Viet- 
nam, ASA  also  provided  active 
support  to  extensive  counterin- 
surgency operations  being  con- 
ducted in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  704th  Military  Intelligence 
Detachment  was  deployed  to 
Vietnam  in  1962  with  the  mission 
of  advising  the  Vietnamese 
Military  Security  Service. 

By  1965,  the  Army  was  busily 
engaged  in  increasing  prepara- 
tions for  the  Vietnam  War.  Both 
MI  and  ASA  units  were  rapidly 
organized,  manned  and  equipped 
before  deployment  to  Vietnam 
with  the  tactical  units  they  were  to 
support. 

Ultimately,  ASA  had  two  bat- 
talions and  more  than  20  com- 
panies and  detachments 
providing  direct  support  to  tac- 
tical units  in  Vietnam,  while  an 
aviation  battalion  and  a field  sta- 
tion provided  general  support  to 
forces  throughout  the  country. 

The  172d  Ml  Detachment  ar- 
rived in  Vietnam  with  the  173d 
Airborne  Brigade  in  May  1965, 
while  at  FT  Bragg,  NC,  the  Con- 
tinental Army  Command  Tactical 
Intelligence  Center  (CONTIC) 
was  established  and  given  the  mis- 
sion of  preparing  and  deploying 
Ml  units  to  Vietnam. 

Eventually,  CONTIC  was  to  ship 
more  than  30  units. 

Following  the  war,  the  Army's 
intelligence  community  was  again 
to  face  reorganization  and 
change. 

Recommendations  contained  in 
a study  directed  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  Army,  in  1974,  resulted  in  a 
major  reorganization  of  the  Army 
intelligence  community. 
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